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is developed the more preponderant becomes the decorative ele-
ment until it finally covers and dominates the structural lines of
the building. This process leads to the degeneration of the original
style, as for example in the transition from Renaissance to Baroque
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Through the
restoration of the classic Empire style at the end of the eighteenth
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries Russia escaped the
influence of the decadent Baroque. But this was not a national
solution. It was to be expected that with the development of in-
dustry and machinery there would be an end to the imitation of old
styles and that an entirely new one, of a strictly structural char-
acter, would be created. For a long time it was thought that the
new architecture would be one of steel, of which the Eiffel Tower
was a perfect example. But steel was replaced by steel and con-
crete, and soon the development of style depended upon these
building materials and, of course, upon the industrial and mechan-
ical nature of the problems it was called to solve. This type of
architecture rapidly became popular in Europe and especially in
the United States of America. But both in Europe and in America
the architects resorted to various decorative methods in order to
disguise as much as possible the ascetic severity of the structural
lines of the modern buildings. In Russia, however, the tendency
as usual was to carry modernism to the extreme; any addition of
decorative element was rejected and every effort was applied to
work out a strictly and consistently -structural style of architecture.
We already know that "constructivism" was assigned an im-
portant part in other branches of Soviet art, and that attempts to
apply this idea where there was no ground for* its application led
to great exaggeration and resulted in failure. Architecture was>
perhaps, the only sphere where "constructivism" was in its place.
Yet even here, instead of beginning with specific tasks, they ad-
vanced fantastic projects. Among the Soviet architects Tatlin repre-
sented the tendency to replace the old bourgeois forms with a
"machine" style that would embody all the outstanding features
of the modern world with its dynamic character, its rationalism,
and its utilitarian attitude. No wood or stone was to be used in
these structures; they were to be built entirely of metal, concrete,
and gkss. Tatlin's plans for the Palace of Labor in Moscow and